Was  there,  is  there,  a Celtic  Christianity? 
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It  seems  best  to  begin  with  a few  preliminary  disclaimers. 

First,  I make  no  attempt  to  pass  myself  off  as  a histonan;  it  would 
be  too  foolish  to  do  so  in  this  company.  But  I have  been  engaged  for 
some  years  now  in  a quest  for  my  Celtic  origins,  particularly  my 
Chnstian  and,  if  possible,  my  pre-Chnstian  origins.  In  the  course  of 
this  quest  I have  naturally  consulted  many  experts  in  your  discipline.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  I have  been  somewhat  disappointed  at  the 
results.  Yet  neither  am  I here  simply  in  the  guise  of  a dissatisfied 
customer,  merely  to  register  a complaint.  Rather  is  it  my  hope  to 
engage  you  in  discussion  of  some  philosophical  and  theological 
presuppositions  which  would  appear  to  cause  distortions  in  the 
historical  treatment  of  the  matters  in  which  I am  interested.  Then,  if 
you  could  agree  that  these  do  indeed  distort  the  relevant  material, 
questers  like  myself  might  experience  less  disappointment  with  future 
historical  work  in  this  area. 

Second,  I have  nothing  to  offer  on  the  oft-disputed  question  of  the 
meaning  and  range  of  the  adjective  “Celtic”.  I have  no  more  pre- 
emptive problem  with  placing  it  before  “Christianity”  than  others  have 
in  placing  it  before  “studies”.  Indeed,  on  that  analogy,  even  though  I 
have  only  asked  modestly,  was  there  a Celtic  Christianity?  I should  not 
object  if  the  answer  came  back:  yes,  there  were  four  of  them.  My  own 
quest  has  naturally  concentrated  on  the  Scotti,  a Latin  term  which  up  to 
the  twelfth  century  at  least  indicated  Irish  persons.  It  has  therefore 
concentrated  on  that  cultural  unity  which  comprised  both  our  countries, 
now  called  Ireland  and  Scotland  respectively,  a common  culture  which 
reached  its  critical  mass  in  the  ninth  century,  and  which  was  at  home 
over  most  of  Scotland’s  landmass  for  many  centuries  after  that.  How 
this  culture  and  the  Chnstiamty  on  which  it  left  its  own  distinctive 
mark  influenced  other  originally  Celtic  realms  in  that  great  perigrinatio 
pro  Christo  which  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  centunes  spread  down 
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through  Britain  and  the  Continent,  is  of  much  less  immediate  concern 
to  me;  and  of  less  interest  still  is  the  much  less  answerable  question  - if 
answerable  at  all  — as  to  how  much  family  resemblance  there  might 
have  been  between  this  insular  culture  and  its  adapted  Christianity,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  that  which  might  have  developed  even 
earlier  were  it  not  for  the  destructive  effect  of  extended  Roman  rule  in 
these  other  realms. 

Finally,  I pronounce  “Celtic”  as  one  would  expect  a speaker  of 
Goidelic  to  do,  a language  of  the  Q-Celtic  family  in  which  the  “c”  is 
hard  even  when  followed  by  a slender  vowel,  as  in  “Cinell  Eoghain”  or 
“Cead  Mile  Failte”.  But  I hold  no  linguistic  grudge  against  those 
followers  of  a football  team  in  the  west  of  Scotland  who  soften  the  “c”, 
or  against  any  of  those  who  may  wish  to  imitate  them. 

I 

Since  I address  ecclesiastical  historians  I may  open  with  theological 
presuppositions;  since  I address  ecclesiastical  historians,  I may  take 
my  mam  examples  from  recent  history. 

“The  Highlands  and  Hebndes  were  the  last  parts  of  the  British  Isles 
to  be  properly  Christianised.  The  efforts  of  missionaries  before  A.D. 
1000  were  dissipated  by  successive  waves  of  settlement,  and  by  1700 
there  was  a varied  culture  of  Celtic,  Norse  and  pagan  customs.”1  That 
is  from  a book  by  Calum  Brown  published  in  1987.  It  is  not  quite  as 
bad  as  the  Wee  Free  minister  who  in  a TV  programme  during  the  Lord 
Mackay  affair  began  a sentence  with  the  words:  “When  Christianity 
came  to  these  islands  in  the  1830s  ...”  But  note  the  implied  contrast 
between  “properly  Christianised”  and  “a  varied  culture  of  Celtic,  Norse 
and  pagan  customs”  and  it  is  close  enough  to  warrant  the  question: 
where  does  this  kind  of  presupposition  come  from? 

In  1760  James  MacPherson  began  to  publish  his  “translations”  of 
early  Gaelic  literature,  presenting  them  as  fragments  of  an  allegedly 
third-century  epic  which  he  attributed  to  one  Ossian  (Ossian  of  course 


1 C.  Brown,  7 he  Social  History  of  Religion  in  Scotland  Since  1730  (London 
1987),  116. 
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was  in  reality  the  mythical  son  of  a Celtic  god  called  Fionn  Mac 
Cumhaill,  or  Fingal).2  MacPherson’s  work  attracted  from  the  beginning 
an  enormous  amount  of  literary  criticism,  most  of  it  vitiated  by  the 
sheer  ignorance  which  it  betrayed  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
Gaelic  traditions  of  learning,  both  oral  and  literary.3  But  the  real 
importance  of  MacPherson’s  work  is  a matter  for  historians  rather  than 
students  of  literature,  for  its  real  importance  lay  in  the  encouragement 
and  support  it  provided  for  cultural  nationalism  in  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  And  it  is  this  same  cultural  nationalism,  cultivated  in  the 
name  of  Protestant  nations  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  that  provides  the 
fertile  ground  for  the  kind  of  presuppositions  still  to  be  found  in  the 
most  recent  literature,  and  in  the  current  mentalities  which  that 
literature  so  faithfully  reflects. 

Two  features  of  this  Protestant  production  of  cultural  nationalism 
are  worthy  of  note:  first,  the  similarity  of  its  effects  upon  other  people 
in  the  countries  concerned,  both  in  our  two  countries  and  in  North 
America,  and  second,  and  inevitably,  the  religious  or  theological 
foundations  in  which  this  cultural  nationalism  sought  its  support.  The 
new  creators  and  of  course,  in  their  own  view,  natural  rulers  of  “godly 
commonwealths”  in  each  of  these  places  first  reduced  the  other 
incumbent  peoples  as  much  as  they  could  by  both  military  and 
economic  means,  and  then,  when  they  were  so  reduced  that  they  no 
longer  seemed  a threat,  the  foundation  myths  and  legends  (the 
immemorial  epic  which  no  civilized  people  could  then  live  without), 
which  these  other  peoples  might  have  laid  claim  to,  were  adopted  and 
cultivated,  in  short,  appropriated  by  the  new  lords  of  the  land  as  their 
title  to  the  land  itself.  It  is  fascinating  to  note  how  similar  are  the 
pictorial  representations  of  North  American  Indians,  native  Irish  and 
Highlanders,  during  both  of  these  moves,  their  dispossesion  and 
oppression,  and  the  subsequent  romanticisation  of  their  remote 
ancestors.  There  were  some  differences,  naturally.  It  was  not  as  easy  to 


2 See  F.  Stafford,  The  Sublime  Savage  (Edinburgh,  1989). 

3 For  a piece  on  the  MacPherson  phenomenon  by  one  who  does  know  the  Gaelic 
tradition,  see  Donald  Meek’s  chapter  in  Ossian  Re\>isited , ed.  P.H.  Gaskill 
(Edinburgh,  1991). 
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appropriate  the  ancestry  of  four  million  native  Insh  in  Ireland  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centunes  as  it  was  to  appropnate  the  ancestry 
of  the  Highlanders  and  Islanders.  And  the  “title  deeds’’  to  land  in  North 
America  would  continue  to  be  found  more  in  the  Bible  than  in  any 
appropriation  of  native  traditions.  But  in  both  Ireland  and  Scotland  the 
appropriation  was  a key  move  in  the  self-legitimation  of  would-be 
Protestant  nations 

As  Terence  McCaughey  remarks:  “Only  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
paid  MacPherson  to  visit  the  highlands  in  search  of  the  lost  Gaelic  epic 
was  a Gaelic  speaker.  The  rest  were  representatives  of  the  lowland 
oligarchy  of  churchmen  and  lawmen  who  controlled  the  most  important 
Scottish  institutions  post- 1707,  with  little  reference  to  London.”4  In 
Ireland  the  case  was,  if  anything,  clearer.  A full  hundred  years  before 
the  native  Insh,  identified  now  as  Catholics  in  a way  in  which  they 
never  had  been  before  that  time,5  appropriated  the  old  Gaelic  traditions 
in  order  to  establish  their  national  identity  and  their  immemorial  tenure 
of  the  land,  in  accordance  with  the  dominant  “Blut  und  Boden” 
philosophy  then  in  vogue,  the  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland  had 
done  much  the  same  thing  for  much  the  same  purpose.  In  the  words  of 
Marianne  Elliott:  “That  cultural  nationalism,  which  in  the  1890s  the 
second  gaelic  revival  laid  claim  to  for  the  Irish  catholics,  was  deployed 
dunng  the  first  gaelic  revival  in  the  1780s  and  1790s  to  promote  the 
kind  of  secular  unitary  state  which  the  Enlightenment  was  attempting  to 
bong  about  elsewhere.  Bardic  poems  were  collected  and  translated;  in 
1786  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  was  established  in  Dublin,  with  the 
Ulster  Volunteer  earl,  Charlemont,  as  its  first  president,  while  Belfast 
sponsored  the  revival  of  traditional  music,  the  Harpers’  Festival  and 
the  first  magazine  and  dictionaries  in  the  Irish  language.  Although  it 
was  a ‘self-conscious  attempt’  on  the  part  of  an  elite  to  establish 
‘contact  with  a newly  discovered  indigenous  popular  culture’,  this 
sudden  interest  in  gaelic  culture  was  both  produced  by  the  campaign 


T.  McCaughey,  Church,  Politics  and  Prophetic  Theology  in  Ireland  (Dublin, 
1993),  section  on  ‘The  Protestant  Nation’. 

McCaughey  (see  note  4)  and  Marianne  Elliott  (see  note  6)  lay  much  of  the 
blame  for  the  creation  of  Irish  Catholic  Nationalism  on  Irish  Protestant  fears. 
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for  greater  autonomy  from  England  and  an  influence  which  further 
radicalised  that  campaign,  by  highlighting  the  exclusion  of  its  histone 
inhabitants  from  the  evolving  concept  of  an  lnsh  nation.”6 

But  it  is  the  specifically  religious  dimension  of  this  politically 
motivated  appropnation  of  the  Gaelic  past  that  is  most  relevant  to  our 
present  purpose.  In  Ireland  the  Church  of  Ireland  had  appropnated  the 
sacred  sites  associated  with  early  Irish  Christianity,  while  a group 
mainly  comprised  of  low  church  episcopalians  were  busy  revamping 
Patrick,  Brigid  and  Columcille  as  Protestants  before  their  time.  These 
saints  were  then  the  founders  and  leaders  of  that  “properly 
Christianised  people”  referred  in  Brown’s  phrase  to  “the  efforts  of 
missionaries  before  A.D.  1000”. 

The  fact  that  Brigid  was  neither  a saint  nor  a Protestant,  but  a pan- 
Celtic  goddess,  could  tell  a good  deal  about  the  early  Chnstiamty  of  the 
Scotti,  but  such  a fact  could  not  enter  the  blinkered  range  of  vision  of 
the  new  creators  of  Protestant  nations.  They  saw  in  the  distant  past 
only  a mirror  image  of  their  present  hopes,  a “properly  Christianised” 
land  and  people,  which  had  declined  between  times  into  cultural  decay 
and  religious  superstition. 

In  their  introduction  to  Studies  in  the  History  of  Worship  in 
Scotland ,7  the  editors  refer  to  the  invention  of  a “Celtic  Church”  as  the 
true  ancestor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  before  the 
unfortunate  medieval  episode  of  Romanism,  as  “a  myth  carefully 
demolished  in  this  volume”.  And  yet,  what  we  find  in  the  volume,  at 
least  in  the  first  two  chapters,  which  concern  our  subject  directly,  falls 
quite  considerably  short  of  both  the  care  and  the  demolition  so 
confidently  promised.  It  is  not  just  that  the  first  chapter,  by  Ian 
Muirhead,  declares  that  there  never  was  a Celtic  Church,  where  the 
second  chapter,  by  James  Galbraith,  identifies  the  Synod  of  Whitby  as 
the  terminus  a quo  at  which  “the  long  withdrawal  of  the  Celtic  Church 
began”;8  but  the  first  chapter  raises  upon  a most  unlikely  set  of 


6 M.  Elliott,  Watchmen  in  Sion:  The  Protestant  Idea  of  Liberty  (Derry,  1985),  18. 

7 Studies  in  the  History  of  Worship  in  Scotland , edd.  D.  Forrester,  D.  Murray 
(Edinburgh,  1984). 

8 Studies  in  the  History  of  Worship,  18. 
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historical  judgments  its  conclusion  that  the  Church  in  these  islands 
was,  to  quote  Jocelyn  Toynbee,  “thoroughly  Roman  in  creed  and 
origins;  Roman  too  initially  in  orgamsation  and  practice”,  so  that 
merely  “the  material  objects  - manuscripts,  monuments,  ecclesiastical 
furnishings,  might  show  the  impnnt  of  Celtic  art  forms”.9  And  the 
second  chapter  can  see  in  the  accumulation  of  Celtic  saints’  feasts  and 
legends,  a process  which  aimed  at  the  status  of  a national  liturgy  with 
the  publication  of  the  Breviary  of  Aberdeen  in  1510,  only  a set  of 
problems  for  the  crowding  of  the  Church’s  calendar  and  a set-back  to 
the  annual  coverage  of  the  clerics’  Scripture  reading.  Serious  scholarly 
work  on  similar  material  in  Wales  and  Ireland  can  find  persisting 
influence  of  indigenous  primal  religion,  both  in  the  geographic  spread 
of  places  of  worship  and,  more  crucially,  in  the  merging  of  the 
personae  of  these  saints  with  significant  power  figures,  divine  and 
human,  of  the  old  religion.10  In  short,  Muirhead’s  and  Galbraith’s  kind 
of  history  results  neither  in  the  demolition  of  a myth  nor  in  the 
substitution  of  a credible  alternative  account  of  our  Christian  ongins. 
And  so  impressions  remain:  either  there  was  a Celtic  religion  and  a 
Celtic  Christianity  which  a modem  Enlightenment  man  could  detect 
within  the  simple  stories  and  patterns  of  our  primitive  ancestors,  but  it 
became  cmde  and  superstitious  in  the  centuries  between  (Brown’s 
varied  culture  of  Celtic,  Norse  and  pagan  customs),  or  there  never  was 
anything  but  primitive  crudity  and  superstition  until  proper  Christianity 
displaces  it  (and  there  will  naturally  be  different  views  as  to  what  is 
proper  Christianity,  and  as  to  when  the  displacement  took  place). 


9 Studies  in  the  History  of  Worship,  9.  Among  the  more  unlikely  historical 
judgements  are  these:  that  Iona  was  largely  peripheral  to  the  paruchia  of 
Columcille;  that  Whitby  (664)  was  ultimately  a disagreement  about  church 
structure  and  began  the  defeat  of  the  “monastic”  by  the  “episcopal”;  that  the 
division  of  Columcille’ s relics  between  Kells  and  Dunkeld  was  a ‘"physical 
recognition  of  the  separation  of  Ireland  and  Scotland”,  so  that  Kenneth  MacAlpin’s 
time  could  not  see  a “strong  reassertion  of  Columban/Irish  influence”. 

10  See  for  example  chapters  by  Ford,  Nagy,  Henken,  Doan,  Melia  in  Celtic 
Folklore  and  Christianity,  ed.  P.  Ford  (Santa  Barbara,  1983). 
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If  one  were  to  dissect  analytically  this  particular  body  of 
presupposition  one  would  find  that  it  consists  of  many  layers.  There  is 
the  layer  of  Protestant  prejudice  against  Catholicism,  the  constant 
bedfellow  of  which  is  a countervailing  Catholic  prejudice  against 
Protestantism.  There  is  the  Christian  prejudice,  common  to  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  against  what  is  still  called  “paganism”,  a term  used  to 
cover  assorted  survivals  into  the  Chnstian  era,  but  survivals  which 
Protestants  sometimes  like  to  associate  more  with  Catholicism.  There  is 
the  original  theological  prejudice  in  favour  of  logos , and  “ologies”, 
over  mythos , which  Chnstians  took  over  when  they  borrowed  theology 
from  the  Greeks;  and  there  is  its  modem  counterpart  in  the  so-called 
Age  of  Reason.  A good  historian  could  no  doubt  identify  a prominent 
Scottish  Churchman  in  the  course  of  the  Scottish  Enlightenment  in 
whose  mentality  all  four  layers  could  be  detected  with  some  ease.11  In 
the  rest  of  this  paper  I would  like  to  attempt  a more  theoretical  analysis 
of  this  many-layered  body  of  presupposition,  tracing  its  broad  ongins 
in  theology  and  philosophy  and  thus  explaining  how  it  comes  to  be  so 
much  in  evidence  in  the  work  of  people  so  far  apart  in  interest  and 
training  as  Christian  authors,  histonans  and  literary  students  of  early 
Gaelic  literature. 

But  first,  for  the  sake  of  orientation,  two  sets  of  remarks  about  the 
essential  features  of  religion  and  about  the  encounter  of  religions.  A 
religion  is  a construction  of  four  elements:  creed,  code,  cult  and 
constitution. Through  the  amalgam  of  these  elements  it  presents, 
represents  the  divine.  But  since  creed  and  code  take  primarily  the  form 
of  story,12  and  both  cult  and  constitution  are  pnmanly  composed  of  the 
acts  and  behaviour  patterns  of  designated  persons  - even  though  these 
involve  use  of  particular  places  and  things  — religion  in  essence  and 
mamfestation  can  be  reduced  to  the  complex  interaction  of  behaviour 


11  I did  try  to  dissect  a similar  body  of  many-layered  presupposition  in  “Magic 
and  Celtic  Primal  Religion”,  Zeitchrift  fur  Celtische  Philologie,  45  (1992).  66-83 

12  See  the  chapter  on  “The  Anatomy  of  Morals”  in  my  Power  and  Christian 
Ethics  (Cambridge,  1993)  for  the  role  of  fiction  in  moral  growth. 
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pattern  and  story,  the  associative  totality  of  definite  action  and  defining 
myth. 

For  the  encounter  of  religions,  even  in  the  form  of  conversion  of  a 
people  to  a would-be  world  religion,  a proper  understanding  of  pnmal 
religion,  of  the  pnmal  imagination,  is  crucial.  I can  pause  here  only  to 
draw  attention  to  Professor  Walls’  words  on  primal  religions  - he  uses 
the  plural  because  of  the  inevitable  local  and  temporal  variations  of 
something  which,  far  from  being  confined  to  “historical  antenority”,  is 
of  “basic,  elemental  status  in  human  experience”;  and  he  further 
underlines  its  permanent  relevance  to  the  fullest  understanding  of  the 
actual  religion  of  any  time  and  place  when  he  writes:  “all  other  faiths 
are  subsequent,  and  represent,  as  it  were,  second  thoughts;  all  other 
believers,  and  for  that  matter  non-believers,  are  pnmalists 
underneath.”13  With  these  few  elementary  points  about  religious  myth 
and  ritual  in  mind,  look  briefly  but  cirtically  now  at  the  origin  and 
development  of  our  many-layered  presupposition. 

m 

In  Western  philosophy  imagination  has  had  a bad  press  from  the 
beginning  - with  at  most  a few  favourable  notices  here  and  there14  - 
hence  the  primal  imagination  suffered  constant  discrimination  in 
Western  culture.  After  all,  Western  philosophy  itself  began  with  the 
pre-Socratics  in  a preference  for  logos  over  mythos ,15  and  this  was 
simultaneously  the  origin  of  Western  theology  and  science.  Both  Greek 
words  mean  “word”,  that  is  to  say,  an  intelligible  expression  however 
long  or  short,  but  the  former  has  come  to  refer  to  the  expression  of 
more  analytic,  conceptualised  perceptions  of  things  and  their 
relationships;  the  latter  retains  its  reference  to  more  concrete  imagery, 
often  to  images  strung  together  in  the  form  of  a story  - so,  for  example, 
the  story  line  of  the  ritual  or  more  generally  the  drama.  It  is  not  that 

13  A.  Walls,  “Primal  Religions  in  Today’s  World”,  in  Religion  in  Today's  World , 
ed.  F.  Whaling  (Edinburgh,  1987),  252. 

14  G.  Watson,  “Imagination  and  Religion  in  Classical  Thought”  in  Religious 
Imagination,  ed.  J.P.  Mackey  (Edinburgh  1986),  29-54. 

15  W.  Jaeger,  The  Theology  of  the  Early  Greek  Philosophers  (Oxford,  1947). 
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mythos  is  incapable  of  revealing  the  deepest  and  most  universal 
relationships  between  things;  but  it  does  so  through  the  structure  of  the 
metaphor  rather  than  the  analysis  of  the  concept. 

And  it  is  not  that  the  mythos  cannot  envisage  the  “presences”  which 
are  less  immediately  a matter  of  empincal  encounter.  The  logos  can  do 
this  when  theoretical  physics,  for  instance,  predicts  a particle  not  yet 
encountered  in  the  laboratory  - as  in  the  case  of  our  colleague, 
Professor  Higgs’s  boson;  or  theoretical  “proofs”  are  offered  for  the 
existence  of  a Prime  Mover,  a First  Cause,  “quam  omnes  normnant 
deum”,  as  Aquinas  would  say.  But  the  imagination  can  do  it  also  by 
use  of  its  favourite  tools,  the  metaphor  and  the  mythos , as  it  moves 
from  land  to  Fatherland,  from  physical  support  to  moral  source,  from 
Byzantine  Emperor  to  Cosmocrator.  In  fact  it  is  the  ease  with  which 
imagination  moves  away  from  and  beyond  the  immediacy  of  the 
empirically  encountered,  away  from  the  imaginative  to  the  imaginary, 
that  caused  it  to  attract  such  bad  press  in  the  first  instance;  and  causes 
a certain  modem  literary  cntic  to  call  imagination  “the  natural 
antithesis  of  cognition.”16 

For  all  that,  though  the  mythos  was  never  quite  displaced,  it 
continued  to  have  its  image  damaged  by  two  complaints  in  particular: 
first,  its  close  alliance  with  sense  perception.  Suspicion  of  sense 
perception  and  a corresponding  preference  for  logos , now  in  the  sense 
of  a higher  intellectual  principle  of  knowledge,  came  down  to  Plato 
from  Parmenides  and  received  his  hearty  endorsement  (and  the  fact  that 
Heracleitus  used  the  word  logos  for  the  ultimately  formative  and 
rational  principle  in  reality  itself  did  the  cause  no  harm).  Second,  the 
image  of  mythos  was  damaged  by  its  Active  propensity,  as  mentioned 
already.  Zenophanes  had  already  commented  on  the  dangers  of  this  in 
specifically  religious  matters.  If  horses  were  religious  animals,  he 
suggested,  their  god  would  no  doubt  look  suspiciously  like  a horse.  So 
that  is  how  imagination,  and  what  is  arguably  its  crowning 
achievement,  mythos , emerged  from  the  classical  age  of  Western 
philosophy.  It  would  later  have  its  powers  of  reaching  the  heights  of 


16  A.D.  Nuttall,  “Adam's  Dream  and  Madeline’s”,  in  Religious  Imagination , 125- 
41;  see  also  the  introduction,  17-18. 
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Olympus  acknowledged  occasionally,17  and  in  the  High  Middle  Ages 
Dante  could  rival  and  reproduce  the  best  philosophical  theology  in  pure 
poetic  form.  But  imagination  and  its  eldest  son,  mythos,  stood  most 
commonly  accused  in  the  broad  philosophical  tradition  of  sensuality 
and  phantasy.  Its  finest  products  could  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
existence,  but  only  under  the  severe  tutelage  of  reason,  which  would  rid 
it  of  its  sensual  crudities  and  its  fantastic  excesses.  Hence,  before 
Christianity  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  allegorical  method  was  devised 
for  the  treatment  of  that  body  of  mythos  which  found  its  highest  poetic 
form  in  Homer. 

When  Christians  did  arrive  they  eventually  did  borrow  the 
discipline  of  theology  which  the  pre-Socratics  had  invented  and  which 
had  been  so  named  by  the  time  of  Plato;  theology,  the  logos  of  theos, 
being  in  fact  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  logos  of  all  things,  once  it 
had  reached  a perception  of  their  ultimate  source  or  nature,  the  physis 
ton  onton.  And  the  Christians  borrowed  also  a great  deal  more  of  the 
Platonic  substance  of  that  old  discipline  than  they  have  ever  afterwards 
admitted,  a fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  listening  to  Christian  denials 
of  borrowing  from  other  primal  sources.  They  were  in  fact  entirely 
seduced  by  the  Greek  logos , obediently  suspicious  of  mythos,  and  very 
grateful  for  the  allegorical  method  which  would  save  them  also  the 
embarrassment  of  “crude”  passages  in  what  they  now  called  the  Old 
Testament.  So  did  the  Christians  become  willing  converts  to,  and 
enthusiastic  transmitters  of,  the  attitudes  to  our  topic  which  were  laid 
down  in  the  classical  age  of  the  original  pre-Christian  Western 
theology. 

Much  the  same  kind  of  drama  was  played  out  again  in  recent 
centuries,  but  with  a significant  difference  which  demands  close 
attention.  I have  referred  to  MacPherson’s  Ossian,  and  to  the  profound 
effect  it  had  on  men  like  Goethe,  Lessing,  Herder,  Napoleon,  Jefferson. 
Myth  was  back  in  favour,  then?  Imagination,  its  fertile  mother,  restored 
once  more  to  a place  of  honour?  Well,  yes  and  no.  Certainly  Kant,  for 
example,  in  the  realm  of  epistemology,  had  given  to  the  imagination  an 


17  J.  Dillon,  “Plotinus  and  the  Transcendental  Imagination”,  Religious 
Imagination,  55-64. 
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inevitable,  indeed  constitutional  role  in  the  very  process  of  knowing;18 
and  European  knowledge  of  Greek  mythology  was  being  vastly 
expanded,  not  just  with  the  Gaelic  matenal  just  mentioned,  but  with 
the  myths  of  Egypt,  India  and  other  ancient  cultures.  And  yet,  for  all 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  myth  and  imagination  was  now  received,  the 
old  suspicion  was  retained  In  fact  the  suspicion  was  reinforced  by 
anthropologists  in  the  name  of  science,  as  well  as  by  philosophers  as 
such  until  - and  here  is  the  significant  difference  from  ancient  times  - 
we  can  begin  to  glimpse  the  extremes  of  reductiomsm  at  which  the 
cleansing  and  controlling  use  of  reason  can  finally  arnve.  This  was 
certainly  something  which  the  earlier  use  of  logos  as  corrective  of 
excesses  of  sensuality  and  fantasy  had  never  quite  invisaged.  Now 
these  are  very  large  and  general  claims  for  such  a short  exercise  as  this 
lecture,  but  I hope  I may  be  able  to  illustrate  them  at  least,  from  the 
new  science  of  anthropology  as  well  as  the  continuing  disciplines  of 
theology  and  philosophy. 


IV 

When  the  noted  Bntish  anthropologist,  Mary  Douglas,  delivered  the 
Gifford  Lectures  here  at  Edinburgh  in  1989,  she  entitled  her  first 
lecture  “Mythology  Demoted”.  And  she  began  that  lecture  by  evoking 
the  memory  of  yet  another  Gifford  Lecturer  who  had  occupied  her 
place  a century  before,  Max  Muller.  Now  Muller  still  shared  the 
eighteenth  century’s  excitement  at  the  discovery  of  ancient  myth;  it  was 
to  him  “an  age  of  discovery  and  of  conquest”,  “a  crusading  age  for  a 
recovery  of  the  sacred  cradle  of  our  race,  and  every  new  word  that 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  uttered  by  the  yet  undivided  Aryan  family 
was  like  discovering  an  old  uninjured  window  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
cathedral,  through  which  we  knew  our  ancestors  had  once  gazed  at  the 


18  Compare  J.  McIntyre,  “New  Help  from  Kant”,  in  Religious  Imagination , 102- 
44,  with  R.  Hepburn,  “Religious  Imagination”  in  Philosophy , Religion  and  the 
Spiritual  Life.e d.  M.  McGhee  (Cambridge,  1992),  127-44. 
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world  outside  and  at  the  world  above”.19  Muller  also  more  than  fully 
shared  of  course  the  embarrassment  of  his  age  at  what  appeared  to 
them  the  crude  fantasies  and  gross  immoralities  of  their  primitive, 
ignorant  and  supersitious  forebears.  But  the  remedy  for  this  was  at 
hand;  it  had  been  at  hand  since  the  Greeks  hit  upon  the  allegorical 
method.  Reason,  logos , would  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff;  Kronus 
eating  and  vomiting  up  his  children  became  a beautiful  metaphor  for 
night  swallowing  the  succession  of  days  and  yet  reproducing  it.  In 
religious  terms,  reason  in  its  cleansing  mode  could  yield  an  austere 
natural  theology  acceptable  to  the  most  fastidious  clergyman  of  the  Age 
of  Enlightenment.  Ancient  myth  shorn  of  its  excesses  yielded  our  first 
science  and  our  first  theology,  and  one  could  hold  it  in  one’s  admiring 
gaze  as  fondly  as  one  holds  a new-born  babe  - once  its  nappy  has  been 
changed,  of  course,  and  its  smelly  parts  washed  clean. 

Look  more  closely,  however,  and  you  will  see  that  this  is  not  at  all 
a replay  of  the  earlier  Greek  move  from  mythos  to  logos  For  in  these 
earlier  ages,  despite  all  the  critical  things  they  said  about  mythos , both 
Greeks  and  Christians  had  held  the  critical,  corrective  and  cleansing 
functions  of  discursive  reasomng  well  within  the  confines  of  the 
dominant  vision,  the  comprehensive  story,  which  alone  could  fully 
represent  reality  in  its  evolving  length,  its  height  and  depth.  Plato  held 
reasoning  within  the  confines  of  his  vision  and  story;  Chnstians  held  it 
securely  within  their  myth,  their  story  of  God.  But  by  Muller’s  time  of 
course  these  reins  had  been  removed.  Logos  had  become  reductionist, 
and  never  more  so  than  in  its  attention  to  religious  convictions.  Even 
Kant,  who  had  secured  such  a fundamental  place  for  imagination  in  his 
epistemology,  wrote  a book  entitled  Religion  Within  the  Limits  of 
Reason  Alone , made  the  objects  of  religious  belief  into  postulates,  and 
sequestered  them,  as  objects  of  faith,  from  any  real  contact  with  the 
realm  of  what  could  be  said  to  be  known.  But  it  was  Feuerbach  who 
made  the  operative  reductionist  move,  with  a force  and  spread  of 
influence  which  is  still  quite  astonishing  to  this  day.  Divine  Spint, 


19  I am  using  a copy  of  Mary  Douglas’s  first  Gifford  lecture  at  Edinburgh  by 
courtesy  of  its  author;  she  refers  in  turn  to  Max  Muller,  Contribution  to  the  Science 
of  Mythology,  2 vols.  (London,  1897). 
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whose  story  was  told,  and  analysed  in  the  Chnstian  theology  of  Hegel’s 
mighty  system,  is  now  reduced  to  the  human  species-being,  and 
destined  to  be  reduced  further,  in  the  most  powerful  humanist  system 
the  world  has  ever  known,  to  the  ensemble  of  social  relations  which  are 
themselves,  at  base,  relations  of  production.  Even  science,  the  modem 
descendant  of  that  primitive  science  which  once  joined  in  mythos  with 
primal  religion,  was  in  Muller’s  century  given  as  the  paradigm  of  the 
exercise  of  reason,  and  as  such  deliberately  engaged  by  Thomas 
Huxley  in  a designer  war  with  religion,  in  a fight  for  first  place  in 
people’s  allegiance.20 

I would  very  much  like  to  take  the  time  to  illustrate  further  what  a 
solvent  analytic  reason  can  become  when  it  is  loosed  from  its 
subordinate  and  necessary  role  as  critic  and  assessor,  to  become  sole 
judge  of  truth  and  falsehood,  if  not  indeed  of  being  and  non-being.  But 
since  I must  confine  myself  to  one  illustration,  let  me  take  a dominant 
modem  theory  or  analysis  of  language  itself.  Since  langauge  is  the 
bearer  of  meaning  so  far  seen,  the  chief  instrument  of  the  transmission 
of  meaning,  and  a principal  probe  in  all  future  creative  exploration,  this 
illustration  of  the  erosive  power  of  unbridled  logos  is  sure  to  be  both 
powerful  and  of  the  widest  relevance. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  Ferdinand  de  Saussure  entered,  accidently  as 
it  happened,  upon  a course  of  general  linguistics,  and  ended  with  a 
theory  of  language  as  a self-enclosed  system  of  arbitrary  signs, 
affording  us  no  more  than  a strategy  for  negotiating  our  way  in  a world 
that  is  unknown,  ultimately  and  absolutely  strange.  For  those  who  do 
not  have  the  stomach  for  Saussure ’s  fastidious  logic-chopping,  Samuel 
Beckett  can  depict  with  all  the  power  of  great  literature  the  resulting 
nightmare  of  disembodied  voices,  of  words  speaking  themselves 
towards  a silence  that  for  them  can  never  come.21  But  this  nightmare 
does  derive  from  a basic  and  then  dominant  piece  of  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  sign  in  the  new  science  of  semiology.  This  analysis  separates 
three  elements  which,  it  warns,  are  not  to  be  confounded:  the  sigmfier, 


20  See  for  example  the  piece  by  Professor  Colin  Russell  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
new  journal  Science  and  Christian  Beliefs  1987). 

21  R.  Welch,  “The  Loutishness  of  Learning”,  Writing  Ulster  ( 1991-2),  64-5. 
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the  signified  and  the  sign.  In  the  case  of  spoken  language  the  sigmfier  is 
an  “acoustic  image,”  the  signified  an  idea  or  concept,  the  sign  the 
ensuing  word  which  is  constituted  by  the  relationship  of  the  sound  to 
the  idea.  Since  the  sigmfier  is  arbitrary,  so  of  course  is  its  relationship 
to  the  idea,  and  the  sign,  being  a construct  of  the  “rapport”  of  the 
signifier  and  idea,  carries  that  arbitranness  over  to  its  relationship  with 
reality. 

It  is  quite  fascinating  to  watch  Roland  Barthes  apply  this  and 
similar  semiological  systems  to  his  study  of  myth.22  For  the  sigmfier  in 
myth  - it  could  be  a story,  an  artistic  creation,  a feature  of  the 
landscape  - now  becomes  the  arbitrary  element,  in  that  its  original 
meaning  is  “alienated”,  and  it  now  acquires  a new,  second  level 
signified,  a new  idea,  its  (arbitrary)  rapport  with  which  constitutes  a 
new  sign.  But  whereas  the  sign  at  the  first  level  of  language  could  carry 
traces,  if  not  of  reality  as  such,  at  least  of  the  ways  in  which  human 
beings  intentionally  manoeuvred  in  an  unknown  world,  mythic  signs  at 
the  second  level  had  alienated  even  this  vestige  of  meaning  and  in 
Barthes’  words,  thereafter  succeed  only  in  transforming  history  into 
nature,  a process  of  self-propagating  delusion. 

It  is  even  more  fascinating  to  watch  Barthes  by  means  of  such 
semiology  replace  myth  with  a crude  left-wing  revolutionary 
pragmatism,  in  a logical  excursus  that  corresponds  to  the  historical 
excursus  of  similar  moves  from  Kant  to  the  cruder  forms  of  Marxism 
(so  bnefly  referred  to  above).  And  those  who  might  wonder  about  the 
immediate  relevance  of  this  to  our  topic  might  note  the  use  to  which 
Maire  Herbert  puts  Barthes’  theory,  and  allows  it  to  bnng  her  own  fine 
scholarship  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  tenacious 
myths  recorded  in  Gaelic  literature,  the  myth  of  Sovereignty,  had  lost 
its  status  as  myth  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century.23 

I would  probably  try  to  argue  that  some  kind  of  logic  (logos,  again) 
connects  these  illustrations  of  increasing  erosion  of  truth  and  meaning; 
and  that  it  illustrates,  and  is  indeed  an  instance  of,  discursive  reason’s 


22  R.  Barthes,  Mythologies  (Paris,  1957). 

23  M.  Herbert,  “Goddess  and  King:  The  Sacred  Marriage  in  Early  Ireland”  in 
If  omen  and  Sovereignty,  ed.  L.  Fradenburg  (Edinburgh,  1992),  272. 
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penchant  for  analytic  abstraction  of  elements  of  living  wholes,  and  its 
hopeless  attempts  to  then  do  on  its  own  terms  what  only  imagination 
can  to,  that  is,  to  reconstruct  the  living,  operating  whole.  But  I must 
turn  back  to  more  theological  illustrations  before  a brief  final  return 
visit  to  anthropology. 


V 

I have  heard  the  Enlightenment  descnbed  as  the  fag-end  of  the 
Reformation.  Protestant  Christians,  I am  sure,  would  quite  properly 
resent  that.  And  yet,  if  you  cast  reason  adrift  from  true  religion,  if  you 
castigate  too  thoroughly  a corrupt  and  sinful  nature,  can  you  afford  to 
appear  too  surprised  if  reason  becomes  so  enthused  of  its  own 
autonomy  as  to  try  to  reduce  to  its  own  terms  the  very  thing  which  once 
had  set  its  limits  as  firmly  as  it  had  also  required  its  genuine  services? 
A useful  ally  dismissed  without  cause  can  become  a very  dangerous 
enemy.  And  if  thereafter  you  try  to  make  it  an  ally  once  more  you  may 
in  fact  be  entering  into  a different  and  more  dangerous  relationship.  In 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  many  Protestants  embraced 
and  promoted  natural  theology.  So  reason  reappeared  in  its  role  of 
defending  and  purifying  religion  in  the  works  of  many  Protestant 
Christian  thinkers,  a role  it  had  continued  to  play  in  Catholic  theology. 
But  few,  either  Protestant  or  Catholic,  seemed  to  notice  that  it  was 
reason  without  reins  that  these  Christians  were  now  expecting  to  serve 
them  in  the  same  way  as  reason-operative-within-imagination  (the 
mythos)  had  once  served  them.  And  of  course,  outside  of  its  proper 
context,  reason  is  incapable  of  reaching  reality. 

Consider  what  happened  to  D.F.  Strauss  when  his  Life  of  Jesus 
appeared  in  1835.  Strauss,  as  you  know,  argued  in  that  book  that  the 
Bible,  and  even  the  New  Testament,  was  myth  matenal  through  and 
through.  He  himself  found  himself  wondenng  how  myth  could  have 
reappeared  and  flourished  so  well  when  the  histoncal  (read  “scientific” 
because  history  is  now  a science,  though  it  had  not  been  a science  in  the 
Middle  Ages)  age  had  already  dawned.24  Well,  you  know  what 


24  See  J.P.  Mackey,  Jesus  the  Man  and  the  Myth  (London,  1979).  chapter  1 
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happened.  Though  not  all  Chnstian  scholars,  especially  in  this  country, 
were  hostile  to  his  ideas,  fellow  Chnstian  scholars  and  leaders 
expressed  outrage  at  the  idea  that  the  Bible  was  myth,  and  promptly 
hounded  him  from  his  chair.  In  doing  so,  they  were  simply  proving  that 
they  accepted  his  understanding  of  myth  as  an  obsolete,  pnmitive  piece 
of  fantasy  which  reason  replaced,  and  which  reason  could  certainly  not 
serve.  Needless  to  add,  those  who  were  so  hostile  to  the  suggestion  that 
myth  could  be  part  of  their  own  foundation  documents  were  scarcely 
open  to  the  suggestion  that  pre-Chnstian  myths  had  any  truth  in  them, 
or  that  there  could  be  any  continuity  between  myth  and  Christianity. 
The  modem  history  of  Chnstian  thought  is  from  this  perspective  the 
sorry  tale  of  a doomed  alliance  between  Christian  believers  and  those 
who  held  an  ideal  of  an  autonomous  logos , an  alliance  which  persuaded 
some  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  rely  on  reason  to  supply  at  least  a 
natural  theology;  others  later,  who  saw  that  reason  would  take  in  this 
respect  much  more  than  it  could  ever  give,  returning  to  an  option  for 
the  Barthian  sola  fide,  sola  gratia , position  which  would  owe  nothing 
and  yield  nothing  to  either  mythos  or  logos ; and  others  still  to  try  to 
demythologise  when  they  could  no  longer  ignore  Biblical  myth. 

Finally,  back  to  Max  Muller  and  Mary  Douglas  for  a collusion  of 
Christians  and  anthropologists  similar  to  the  collusion  between 
Chnstians  and  philosophers  which  I have  just  so  briefly  described. 

Max  Muller,  as  Mary  Douglas  generously  allows,  was  precocious 
in  his  perception  that  speech  is  a central  instrument  of  knowledge,  and 
he  was  well  aware  also  of  the  fact  that  most  cultures,  if  not  all,  offer 
examples  of  the  problem  of  control  of  the  instruments  of  knowledge  by 
those  who  would  govern  others.  Yet  the  stream  of  ndicule  to  which 
Muller  has  been  subjected  dunng  the  intervening  century,  according  to 
Mary  Douglas,  was  due  partly  at  least  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  alert  to  the  political  interest  that  lurks  behind  the  myths  and 
legends  that  people  use,  and  that  are  consciously  or  unconsciously 
manipulated  by  power  groups  and  power  seekers.  As  anthropology 
develops  into  a more  accurate  science,  the  suggestion  now  seems  to  be, 
myths  are  seen  to  be  masks  for  political  interests.  So  in  the  very  year  in 
which  Muller’s  Gifford  Lectures  were  published  a noted  Scottish 
scholar  whose  work  influenced  Durkheim,  William  Robertson  Smith, 
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was  issuing  from  Aberdeen  what  Mary  Douglas  calls  a counter-blast  to 
Muller.  Bnefly,  he  insisted  that  myths  should  always  play  second  fiddle 
to  “institutions  and  practices”,  for  the  myths,  unlike  the  institutions  and 
practices,  would  always  turn  out  to  be  quite  unreliable  revealers  of  the 
reality  of  the  world  of  our  ancestors  and,  a fortiori , of  our  own. 

Now  if  one  holds  strongly  to  this  preference  for  institutions  and 
their  practices  over  myths  and  legends  and  their  recounting,  one  will 
arrive  quickly  enough  at  a reading  of  old  sources  which  prefers  what 
my  Celtic  colleagues  call  the  mimetic  approach  to  their  texts  over  the 
mythological  approach;25  that  is  to  say,  institutions  and  the  interests  of 
their  occupants  will  give  the  key  to  the  recoverable  meaning  of  stones 
which  at  first  blush  seem  to  be  stones  of  gods,  i .e.  myths,  and  the  latter 
in  turn,  when  suitably  cleansed  by  a process  of  demythologising,  and 
analysed  for  identifiable  structure  beneath  the  colour  of  their  concrete 
detail,  will  provide  some  historical  evidence  for  those  same  institutions 
and  their  incumbents’  interests.  One  will  not  necessarily  conclude  that 
these  stones  of  the  gods  never  did  carry  actual  belief  in  the  gods  they 
name,  or  indeed  that  they  might  not  continue  to  do  so  for  simple  and 
rude  folk;  but  the  real  meaning  and  reference  of  what  may  once  have 
functioned  as  a myth  is  now  found  in  its  mimesis  of  social  institutions. 

Kathleen  Raine  once  wrote,  “fact  is  not  the  truth  of  myth,  but  myth 
the  truth  of  fact”.  Well,  she  is  wrong,  we  are  now  told.  Institutions  of 
power  and  the  power-mongenng  of  their  incumbents  give  us  the 
meamng  and  truth  of  myth,  if  we  follow  the  present  trajectory  in 
anthropological  method.  And  at  the  end  of  that  trajectory?  We  shall 
find  only  descriptions  of  reality  which  are  as  innocent  of  morality  as 
they  are  of  religion,  in  which  moral  values  are  as  unreal  as  the  gods 
who  are  and  were  their  model  and  ultimate  source.  Or,  to  put  the  matter 
in  more  purely  academic  terms,  at  the  end  of  this  trajectory  Foucault 
will  be  waiting  patiently  for  us;  just  as  Saussure  and  Beckett  waited  at 
the  end  of  a similar  trajectory  a short  time  ago.  For  Foucault  will  do  to 


25  I have  attempted  to  make  this  point  more  expansively  in  “Primal  Past  and 
Christian  Present:  The  Religions  of  the  Celts  and  the  Koories”,  forthcoming  lin  the 
Proceedings  of  the  First  Australian  Conference  of  Celtic  Studies,  Sydney 
University,  1993. 
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language  as  such,  just  what  Robertson  Smith  and  those  who  follow  him 
would  want  to  do  only  to  myth.  Language  itself  is  now  the  repository  of 
what  Foucault  calls  “power- knowledge”,  and  it  is  always  used  to 
enforce  prevailing  systems  of  economics  and  politics.  Knowledge 
encoded  in  the  very  language  we  leam  as  children  and  use  throughout 
our  lives,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  true  or  false  with  respect  to  some 
available  reality;  it  is  the  “infrastructure  of  power”  and  so  if  we 
analyse  language  scientifically,  what  we  will  leam  is  how  power 
operates  through  institutions  and  their  incumbents.26 

Now  that  is  the  mimetic  approach  earned  to  its  proper  conclusion; 
and  those  who  do  not  like  it  at  that  extreme  might  pause  in  their 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  it  when  applied  to  ancient  and  surviving 
myth.  Reason  once  again  in  its  scientific  mode  reduces  language  itself 
to  a kind  of  power-play,  a practical  means  of  manoeuvenng  in  a world 
unknown,  a world  the  moral  heights  and  religious  depths  of  which  are 
by  implication  even  more  unknown,  if  such  heights  and  depths  can  exist 
at  all.  And  that  must  remain  doubtful.  These  are  but  final  forms  of  the 
general  prejudice  of  the  Age  of  Reason  to  the  effect  that  reason 
replaces  myth;  because  only  that  of  the  latter  which  the  former  can 
manage  to  see  as  a fanciful  but  real  prescience  of  some  of  its  own 
certainties  can  be  accorded  any  value  whatever. 

Add  now  the  parallel  Christian  prejudice  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  revealed  from  beyond  all  nature  and  reason,  and  needs  no  pnmal 
foundation,  and  in  fact  replaces  all  such,  deeming  it  to  be  idolatry, 
magic  and  superstition  - a prejudice,  by  the  way,  which  remains 
remarkably  intact  in  the  minds  of  some  Celtic  scholars  who  no  longer 
themselves  accept  the  claims  of  Christianity;  add  further  the  Christian 
prejudice  against  the  preservation  of  intact  “pagan”  customs  in  these 
islands;  and  I hope  you  can  see  a collusion  of  pervasive  cultural 
influences  combining  to  give  the  many-layered  body  of  presupposition/ 
prejudice  which  I set  out  to  illustrate.  You  can  then  begin  to  query  the 
peculiar  consensus  which  seems  to  bind  Chnstian  author,  Celtic 
scholar  and  historian  in  the  assumption  that  incursive  Christianity  quite 
replaced  the  older  Celtic  culture  and  religion  in  these  lands,  so  that  the 


26  M.  Foucault,  Discipline  and  Punish  (London,  1979). 
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only  proper  Chnstiamty  in  the  traditional  lands  of  the  Scotti  was 
Roman  first  and  then  Genevan,  or  Roman  first  and  last,  and  anything 
else  which  survived  was  a regrettable  mixture  of  pagan,  Norse  and 
Celtic  custom. 


VI 

What  is  to  be  done  in  the  face  of  all  of  this,  if  some  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  question  in  the  title  of  this  paper  is  to  be  found?  A number  of 
things. 

First,  one  must  become  aware  of  presuppositions  which  may  have  a 
distorting  effect  upon  the  matenal  of  one’s  research.  I hope  this  paper 
has  made  some  small  contribution  towards  taking  this  first  step. 

Second,  one  must  rehabilitate  imagination  as  the  most  fundamental 
and  comprehensive  way  of  knowing  reality,  as  a growing  body  of 
modem  philosophical  literature  tends  to  do. 

Third,  one  must  replace  distorting  presuppositions  - since  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  presuppositionless  research  - with  more  subject- 
friendly  presuppositions.  These  will  undoubtedly  include,  in  addition  to 
the  understanding  of  the  essential  structure  of  religion  as  a combination 
of  ritual  and  myth  already  referred  to,  the  kind  of  presuppositions 
concerning  the  pnmal  religious  imagination  which  the  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Christianity  in  the  Non-Westem  World  in  Edinburgh 
University  so  successfully  promotes,  particularly  in  its  attention  to 
Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  lasting  power  of  the 
primal  imagination  is  perhaps  more  conspicuous  than  it  is  in  those 
cultures  which  are  still  blinded  by  the  prejudices  just  noted. 

User-friendly  presuppositions  in  this  area  are  not  easy  to 
summanse.  They  concern  a pnmal  imagination  which  is  capable  of 
reaching  the  religious  dimension  in  human  morality  - morality  being  a 
comprehensive  name  for  the  whole  of  human  endeavour,  itself 
distinguishable  into  the  inseparable  elements  of  action  and  concurrent 
knowledge  (action  further  distinguishable  into  institution  and  ritual, 
knowledge  into  creed  and  code).27  This  pnmal  imagination  is  basic  and 


27  For  further  discussion  of  these  points  see  my  Power  and  Christian  Ethics. 
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elemental,  as  universal  in  its  structure  as  it  is  distinctive  and  changing 
in  its  concrete  detail  from  place  to  place  and  time  to  time.  Its  purchase 
upon  the  religious  dimension  is  at  once  dependent  upon  present 
concrete  forms  of  institution,  ritual,  code  and  creed,  and  influential 
upon  these  in  turn,  as  it  progresses  according  to  its  own  creative  dnve 
or  is  put  upon  by  claims  to  special  revelations  of  the  divine  coming  to  it 
from  incursive  religions.  Here  too,  though,  the  incursive  religion  will 
have  been  embodied  in  and  shaped  by  the  primal  imagination  of  its 
place  of  origin,  and  will  have  to  undergo  further  reshaping  as  the  price 
of  its  enculturation  in  new  places  or  ages  to  which  it  comes,  for  in  each 
and  all  of  these  it  will  meet  different  forms  of  the  primal  religious 
imagination.  In  each  and  every  case  this  will  mean  that  the  incursive 
religion  will  preserve  as  much  as  it  displaces  - unless,  of  course,  the 
incursive  religion  allows  itself  to  become  another  instrument  in  the 
cultural  vandalism  of  all  colonising;  in  which  case  it  will  not  take 
proper  root  and,  as  recent  African  history  illustrates,  the  local  and 
concrete  primal  imagination  will  rise  again,  either  to  replace  oppressive 
incursive  forms  once  more,  or  to  reshape  them  at  last  to  more  native 
contours. 

Look  now  with  this  different  set  of  presuppositions  at  the  onginal 
enculturation  of  Christianity  in  the  lands  of  the  Scotti,  and  you  will 
expect  to  see  the  distinctive  forms  of  Chnstiamty  which  one  of  its  first 
embodiments  outside  the  cultural  influence  of  the  Roman  Empire  most 
naturally  promises.  Take  an  example  or  two,  in  addition  to  the  few 
already  mentioned  briefly  in  passing.  Look  again  at  the  paruchia  of 
Columcille,  centred  in  Iona  in  the  sixth  and  succeeding  centunes, 
covenng  large  terntones  of  Scotland,  the  North  of  England  and  Ireland. 
See  how  the  whole  leadership  structure  of  this  family  of  Christian 
churches  is  modelled  precisely  upon  the  secular  leadership  structures  of 
the  tiicithci  or  small  kingdoms;  clearly  a vanant  from  the  institutional 
form  adapted  by  Chnstianity  from  the  leadership  patterns  and 
territonal  divisions  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Look  again  at  the  writings 
of  the  other  “dove”,  that  Columbanus  who  took  this  form  of 
Christianity  as  far  as  the  North  of  Italy;  read  his  sermons  on 
perigrinatio  pro  Christo , as  a model  of  the  perfect  Christian  life,  and 
you  will  see  a vanation  from  other  Christian  models  of  asceticism  that 
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has  distinctive  Gaelic  features;  or  his  pemtentials  with  their  echoes  of 
old  Goidelic  law.  From  this  small  selection  alone  one  could  already 
begin  to  see  the  possibility  of  discovenng  a Chnstiamty  showing 
distinctive  differences  in  all  of  those  similar  forms  that  range  from 
institutional  structures  to  the  most  intimate  spirituality.28 

Because  the  wrong  set  of  presuppositions  has  been  operative,  too 
little  of  this  matenal  has  yet  yielded  proper  scholarly  results;  but  with  a 
better  set  of  presuppositions,  together  with  the  requisite  linguistic 
competence,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  more  can  be  expected. 

And  what  good  will  it  do  us  now?  If  it  does  nothing  more  than  free 
us  from  our  blinkered  concentration  on  the  few  forms  of  Christianity 
we  have  so  far  imported;  if  it  helps  to  free  us  from  the  confinements  of 
our  previous  bickenng  and  present  negotiations  about  these  few  forms; 
if  it  shows  us  something  of  the  enormous  adaptive  powers  of  the  faith 
of  Jesus;  it  might,  it  just  might  help  us  see  some  future  for  our 
Christian  identity  as  the  Scotti,  and  simultaneously  prepare  us  for  the 
coming  cnsis  caused  by  the  imminent  and  certain  move  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  Christianity  away  from  its  continental  European  homeland.29 


28  See  my  “Christian  Past  and  Primal  Present”,  Etudes  Celtiques,  29  (1992),  286- 
97. 

29  I refer  here  to  some  papers  read  by  Kwame  Bediako  and  others  to  the  seminar 
of  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Christianity  in  the  Non-Westem  World  at  Edinburgh 
University,  which  I hope  will  soon  be  published. 

Much  of  the  material  in  this  paper  was  first  given  as  a seminar  to  the 
Philosophische  Fakultat  (Fachgruppe  Geschichte),  the  University  of  Konstanz,  at  the 
invitation  of  Professor  Michael  Richter. 
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